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BIOGRAPHY 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
By WILitrAm Roscok THAYER 


IOGRAPHY “is the key to the best society the world has ever had. 

By the best society I do not mean those exclusive circles, based 

on wealth, privilege, or heredity, which have flourished at all 

times and in every place. I mean the men and women who, by 
the richness of their talents or the significance of their careers, or, it may 
be, by some special deed, have emerged from the throng. One of the 
strongest instincts planted in us is our aversion to bores. Biography, as 
by a short cut, admits us to the fellowship of the choice spirits of the past 
four thousand years, among whom we shall find entertainment in endless 
variety. And not entertainment only; for entertainment is not the end 
of life, but its sweetener and strengthener. 

To develop our talents for good, to build up character, to fit ourselves, 
like the cutwater of a ship, to cleave whatever seas of experience Fate 
may steer us into, to set ourselves a high, far goal and always consciously, 
through storm or shine, to seek that goal—that is the real concern of life. 
On this quest biography shows the way by example. 

Most of us have intervals of tedium or depression when we try to 
get out of ourselves. Or it may be some stroke of ill-fortune, some sor- 
row, some moral lapse, some desperate blunder, locks us up within our- 
selves as in a dungeon. Then biography comes to our rescue, and we 
forget ourselves in following the career of other men and women who 
may have passed through similar ordeals. The loneliness of grief loses 
some of its poignancy, the agonizing isolation which sin creates round the 
sinner is broken in upon by the knowledge that others have suffered or 
failed, and yet found strength to endure and to return. 

Evidently, great fiction, whether it be in the form of drama, tragedy, 
or novel, serves the same purpose of taking us out of ourselves, by teach- 
ing us how imaginary persons plan and act, undergo joy or pain, con- 
quer or fall. I do not wish to belittle any fiction which can justify itself 
by substantial charm or symbolical import; and as I shall discuss later 
some of the relations between fiction and biography, it will suffice to 
remark now that the highest praise that can be bestowed on the creations 
of fiction is that they are true to life. Achilles, sulking in his tent; 
Othello, maddened by jealousy; visionary Don Quixote, mistaking wind- 
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mills for giants; Mephistopheles, Becky Sharp, Colonel Newcome, Silas 
Marner, and all the other immortals in the world of fiction live on by 
virtue of their lifelikeness. But life itself, and not its counterfeit, is the 
very stuff of biography. 


BIOGRAPHY NOT MERE EULOGY 


One reason why biography dropped behind in the race for popularity 
with fiction is that it was taken for granted that the biographer must deal 
in eulogy only. His subjects were usually marvels—we may almost say 
monsters—of virtue. Most of us are so conscious of being a composite 
of good and bad that we are properly sceptical when we read of persons 
too pure and luminous to cast a shadow. We tolerate the pious fibs 
carved in an epitaph on a tombstone—the lapidary, as Dr. Johnson re- 
marked, is not under oath; we discount the flattery of the avowed pane- 
gyrist, but when the epitaph or the eulogy is puffed out through a volume 
or two of biography, we balk and decline to read. 

Lives of this kind are seldom written nowadays. They are too ob- 
viously untrue to deceive any one. Candidates for political or other office 
may connive at pen portraits of themselves which no more resemble them 
than Apollo; but these productions, like the caricatures of the day, are 
soon forgotten. In earlier times, even among English-speaking folk, 
laudation was the accepted tribute which the lower paid to the higher. 
Among monarchs, prelates, nobles, generals, poets, artists, or persons of 
the smallest distinction whatsoever, modesty could not be called a lost art, 
because it had never been found. And only recently a prime minister, 
equally cynical and subtly subservient, divulged that even he could not 
appease his sovereign’s appetite for adulation. In general, however, it 
is now commonly the fashion to assume the virtue of modesty by those 
who have it not, and the professional flatterer finds fewer opportunities than 
formerly. Yet we need only glance at the biographies which have come 
down to us from the ages most addicted to artificial manners and speech 
in order to see that these, too, bear the stamp of sincerity. There is 
always the unconscious record, the expression or tone peculiar to the time, 
to betray them; and then, few writers have ever been cunning enough to 
dupe more than one generation—their own. 

Nobody need forego the inestimable delights of biography from fear 
of being the dupe of some devious biographer. It requires no long practice 
to train yourself to sift the genuine from the false—a branch of intellectuai 
detective work which possesses the zest of mystery, abounds in surprises, 
and can be carried on at your own fireside. 

So inevitably does temperament register itself that it cannot be con- 
cealed even in autobiography, which some persons unwisely avoid because 
they suppose that those who write their lives set out with the delib- 
erate purpose of painting themselves as more wise or virtuous, clever or 
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courageous, than they really were. But though any special incident nar- 
rated by a Benvenuto Cellini cannot be verified, the sum of his amazing 
“Life” * reveals to us Cellini himself, that perfect product of the Italian 
Renaissance in its decline—versatile, brilliant, wicked, superstitious, infidel, 
fascinating, ready to kill himself toiling to perfect a medal, or to kill a 
neighbor for some passing whim. Even Goethe, who wrote the most arti- 
ficial of autobiographies, recomposing the events of his childhood and youth 
so as to give them sequence and emphasis that belong to a work of fiction, 
even he, Olympian poseur that he was, could not by this device have hid- 
den, if he had wished, his essential self from us. 

We may well dismiss, therefore, the suspicion which has sometimes 
hovered over biography. The best lives are among the most precious pos- 
sessions we have; even the mediocre, or those less than mediocre, can fur- 
nish us much solid amusement; and there are many biographical fragments 
which reveal to us the very heart of their subject, as surely as a piece of 
ore-bearing quartz the metal embedded in it. 


THE PLEASURE OF BIOGRAPHY 


The delights of biography are those of the highest human intercourse, 
in almost limitless diversity, which no one could hope to enjoy among the 
living. Even though you were placed so favorably that you became ac- 
quainted with many of the most interesting personages of your own time, 
were it not for this magic art, which makes the past present and the dead 
to live, you would still be shut out from all acquaintance with your fore- 
runners. But, thanks to biography, you have only to reach out your hand 
and take down a volume from your shelf in order to converse with Napo- 
leon or Bismarck, Lincoln or Cavour. You need spend no weary hours 
in antechambers on the chance of snatching a hasty interview. They wait 
upon your pleasure. No business of state can put you off. They talk and 
you listen. They disclose to you their inmost secrets. Carlyle may be never 
so petulant, Luther never so bluff, Swift never so bitter, but they must 
admit you, and the very defects which might have interposed a screen be- 
tween each of them living and you are as loopholes through which you look 
into their hearts. So you may come to know them better than their con- 
temporaries knew them, better than you know your intimates, or, unless 
you are a master of self-scrutiny, better than you know yourself. 

The mixed motives which we seldom dissect in our own acts can usu- 
ally be disentangled without difficulty in theirs. Through them we discover 
the true nature of traits, fair or hideous, of which we discern the embryos 
in ourselves; and however far they rise above us by genius or by fortune, 
we see that the difference is of degree and not of kind. The human touch 
makes us all solidaire. Were it not so, the story of their lives would. in- 
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terest us no more than if they were basilisks or griffins, phantasmal crea- 
tures having no possible relations with us. 

Just now I mentioned at random some of the very great statesmen and 
leaders in religion and letters, access to whom in the flesh would presumably 
have been impossible, but with whom the humblest of us find many con- 
tacts in their biographies. Often we are surprised by a thought or feeling 
or experience stich as we have had and scarcely heeded, but which at once 
takes on dignity from being shared with the illustrious man. Still, the touch- 
stone of biography is not merely greatness, but interest and significance; 
and herein it coincides with its twin art,’portraiture. The finest portraits, 
assuming equal skill in the technique of their painting, are not of kings 
and grandees, but those which embody or suggest character. Queen Vic- 
toria’s face, though a Leonardo had painted it, could never rivet the world’s 
attention or pique the world’s curiosity as Monna Lisa’s has done. In ten 
minutes one has revealed the uncomplex and uninspired nature behind it; 
while after four hundred years the other still fascinates us by its suggestive 
and perpetually elusive expression. 

So the lives of persons who were inconspicuous, measured on the scale 
of international or enduring fame, are sometimes packed with the charm 
of individuality. Such, for instance, is ‘“The Story of My Heart,” by Rich- 
ard Jeffries. You may not like it—one friend to whom I recommended 
it told me he found it so exasperating that he threw it into the fire—but 
you cannot deny, if you are reasonably sympathetic, that it is the genuine 
utterance of a genuine:man. Solomon Maimon’s biography is another of 
this sort, in which we see an unusual personality shackled by the cruelty of 
caste. John Sterling had talent, but he died too young to achieve any 
work of lasting note; and yet, thanks to Carlyle’s exuberantly vital memoir 
of him—which reminds me of one of Rembrandt’s portraits—Sterling will 
live on for years. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF BIOGRAPHICAL WRITING 


These examples will suffice to prove that a great biography does not 
require a great man for its original; but it does require a great biographer. 
For biography is an art, a very high art; and, if we judge by the compara- 
tively small number of its masterpieces, we must conclude that the con- 
summate biographer is rarer than the poet, the novelist, or the historias of 
similar worth. 

The belief that anybody can write a life is one of the hemes fal- 
lacies. As if anybody could paint a portrait or compose a sonata! When 
some notable person dies, it is ten to one that his wife or sister, son or 
daughter, sets to work to compile his memoir. The result, at its best, must 
present a partial, family point of view, hardly more to be trusted than the 
official biographies of kings and queens. It was the public relations of the 
gentleman that warranted writing about him at all; but from his wife— 
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doting, perhaps—or from his child—spoiled, possibly—we shall hear of 
him chiefly in his role as husband or as father. Personal affection, de- 
votion even, may be and usually is a handicap, which the family biographer 
cannot overcome. The wise surgeon does not trust himself to perform an 
operation on his dearest; neither should a biographer. 

Knowledge, sympathy, and imagination the biographer must possess; 
these, and that detachment of the artist which is partly intuition and partly 
a sort of conscience, against which personal considerations plead in vain. 
Thus, although Boswell, the master biographer among all those who have 
written in English, felt toward Johnson admiration little short of idolatry, 
yet, when he came to write, he was the artist striving to make a perfect 
picture, and not the worshiper hiding his idol in clouds of incense. Sir 
George Trevelyan was Macaulay’s nephew, and therefore likely to be ham- 
pered by family reserves; but in him the quality of biographer so far sur- 
passed the accident of nephew that he, too, was able to produce a biog- 
raphy which portrays Macaulay as adequately as Boswell’s portrays John- 
son. Such exceptions simply prove the rule: detachment—which ensures 
fairness—and: knowledge, sympathy, and imagination—uniting in a faculty 
which we may call divination—are indispensable. 


CULTIVATING THE TASTE FOR BIOGRAPHY 


The taste for biography, if it be not born in you, is quickly acquired. 
Many and many a person has had it first aroused in boyhood by Franklin’s 
“Autobiography,” ? that astonishing book, which enchants you when you 
are young by its simplicity and its teeming incidents, and holds you when 
you are old by its shrewdness, its tonic optimism, its candor, its wisdom, its 
humor. Franklin has done for himself what Defoe did for the fictitious 
Robinson Crusoe; but his sphere was as wide as Crusoe’s was confined. 
Follow his fortunes and you will soon be swept into the main currents of 
history, not in Philadelphia or the Colonies only, but in Europe. And after 
you have digested the information which Franklin provides so naturally, 
you will recall again and again the human touches in which his book 
abounds: his remarks on his marriage: his confession that, when he began 
to take an account of stock of his moral condition he found himself much 
fuller of faults than he imagined; his admission that he acquired the ap- 
pearance of humility though he lacked the reality; the irony vf his report 
of Braddock’s conversation;—but to mention its characteristic passages 
would be to epitomize the book. Each reader will have his favorites, and 
when he reaches the end of the fragment, with its unfinished sentence, he 
will regret to part from such a mellow companion. What a treat the world 
missed because Franklin died before he had narrated his experiences be- 
tween 1775 and 1785, that decade when, we may truly say that, if Wash- 
ington was the Father, Franklin was the Godfather of his country. 


2H. C.,i; and cf. Lecture IV, below. 
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Perhaps, however, you were led into biography through other channels. 
The life of Napoleon or of Cesar, of some painter, poet, man of letters, 
inventor, or explorer, may have been the first*to attract you; but the out- — 
come will be the same. You will feel that you have gained a new com- 
panion, as real as your flesh-and-blood intimates, but wittier, wiser, or 
more picturesque than they; a friend whose latchstring is always out for 
you to pull; a crony who will gossip when you desire, who will never desert 
_ you nor grow cold nor yawn at your dulness, nor resent your indifference. 
For the relation between you is wholly one-sided. His spirit is distilled in 
a book, like some rare cordial in a flask, to be enjoyed or not according to 
your mood. He bestows his all—himself: but only on condition that you 
supply the perfect sympathy requisite for understanding him. 

This relationship between the reader and the dead and gone who have 
perpetuated themselves in literature is absolutely unique. In all other af- 
fairs there must be reciprocity, the interplay of temperaments, the stress 
of moral obligation; but in this transaction the author gives all, and the 
reader takes all (if he can) without thought of making returns, and with- 
out incurring the imputation of being a sponge or a parasite. If you are 
a free man, no intermediary stands between you and the author who draws 
you or repels you according to the subtle laws of affinity. Rarely, rarely 
among the living is that condition for ideal companionship realized. 


THE VARIETY OF BIOGRAPHY 


Because of the unique terms which exist between author and reader, 
we associate with sinners not less than with saints, and are unburdened by 
a sense of responsibility for their acts. In daily life few of us, happily, 
come face to face with perverts and criminals; but through biography we 
can, if we will, measure the limits of human nature on its dark side in the 
careers of such colossal reprobates as Cesar Borgia and his father; or mon- 
sters of cruelty like Ezzelino and Alva; or traitors, spies, and informers, 
from Judas to Benedict Arnold and Azeff; or of swindlers and more com- 
mon scoundrels, George Law and Cagliostro and latter-day “promoters,” 
and that peculiarly offensive brood—the pious impostors. 

In the long run, however, we make our lasting friends among those who 
are normal but not commonplace, who seem to carry our own better traits 
to a degree of perfection which we have not attained, or who have qualities 
which we lack but envy. Unlikeness also is often a potent element of 
charm. I recall a frail little old lady, the embodiment of peace, so gentle 
that she could not bear to have a fly harmed, who devoured every book 
about Napoleon and seemed almost to gloat over the details of his cam- 
paigns. Conversely, more than one great captain has concentrated his 
reading in one or two books of religion. 

Having entered the realm inhabited by those who live through the 
magic of biography, we cannot dwell there long without meeting friends 
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for whom we have sought in vain.among our actual associates. In find- 
ing them we often find our best selves. They comfort us in our distress, 
they clarify our doubts, they give fresh impetus and straight aim to our 
hopes, they whisper to us the mystic word which unfolds the meaning of - 
life; above all—they teach us by example how to live. Then we feel that 
our gratitude is barren and unworthy unless it spurs us to emulation. Un- 
enviable indeed is he whose heart never 


ran oer 
With silent worship of the great of old! 
The dead but sceptered sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 


No matter what his creed may be, no man is so self-sufficient and original 
as not to be under the sway, whether he acknowledges it or not, of dead 
but sceptered kings; and biography brings them nearer to us and humanizes 
them, and thereby adds to the pertinence of their teaching. These are the 
supreme benefits conferred by biography; but as no healthy soul lives con- 
tinuously in a state of ecstacy, so there are many moods in which we turn 
to other companions than the prophets. We require relaxation. Our intel- 
lect not less than our spirit craves its repast. Honest amusement is its own 
justification. Biography offers the widest possible choice for any fancy. 


DR. JOHNSON AND HIS, CIRCLE 


One of the surest ways to secure unfailing pleasure is to naturalize 
yourself as a member of some significant group. Take, for instance, Dr. 
Johnson and his circle. Having disclosed to you the imperishable Doctor, 
Boswell will whet your curiosity as to the scores of persons, great and 
small, who figure in the biography. You will go in pursuit of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and of Garrick, of Goldsmith and of Burke: and you will soon dis- 
cover that a mere bowing acquaintance with any of these will not satisfy 
you. When Gibbon enters the scene, you will be drawn to his autobiog- 
raphy. Chatham and Fox, North and Sheridan, must all be investigated. 
You will wonder why the other members of the Club unite in declaring 
Beauclerk the peer of the best of them in wit; and after much digging, you 
will conclude that, for lack of other evidence, you must accept Beauclerk 
on the strength of their commendation. As your circle widens, it will take 
in Fanny Burney—whose memoirs are so much more readable now than her 
“Fvelina”’; Mrs. Thrale—that type of the eternal feminine, whose mission 
it is to cheer Genius by appreciating the man in whom it dwells; Mrs. 
Montague, the autocratic blue-stocking, who made and unmade literary 
reputations; and many others, from Paoli the vanquished patriot of Corsica 
to Oglethorpe the colonizer of Georgia. 

The material for knowing Johnson’s group is extraordinarily rich. It 
consists not only of formal biographies and histories, but of letters, recol- 
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lections, diaries, anecdotes, and table talk which are often the very marrow 
of both history and biography. You cannot exhaust it in many seasons. 
Horace Walpole alone will outlast any fashion. Little by little you will 
come to know the chief personages in youth and in age, from every point 
of view. You can watch them develop, or trace the interactions of one 
upon the other. The minor folk also will become real to you—Jovett, the 
crusty servant, and the old ladies with whom the Doctor drank tea, the 
chance frequenters of the coffeehouses where he thundered his verdicts 
on books and politics, the pathetic derelicts whose old age he solaced with 
a pension. You will experience the pleasure of filling gaps in the dramatt. 
persone and the stage setting, or in discovering a missing link of evidence. 
And so at last you can mix with that company at will.- No matter what 
the cares and torments of your day, at evening you can enter their magic 
city, forget your present, and follow in imagination those careers which 
closed in time so long ago, but live on with undimmed luster in the time- 
less domain of the imagination. And during all this delightful exploration, 
you have been learning more and more about human nature, the mysterious 
primal element in which you yourself have your being. 

Instead of the province over which Dr. Johnson rules, you can choose 
from among many others. Take up the Lake School of poets—Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats—the mid-Victorian statesmen and men of letters—the 
founders of our Republic—Emerson and his contemporaries—and by the 
same method you will find your interest wonderfully enhanced. It is not 
the surface of life, but its depth and height that it behooves us to know; 
and we can get this knowledge vicariously from those who have soared 
highest or dropped their plummet farthest into the unfathomable deeps. 


THE VALUE OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Autobiography is an important and often very precious product of biog= 
raphy. The common prejudice, that because it is egotistical it must be 
tedious, does not hold water. The impulse toward self-expression exceeds 
all others save the instinct of self-preservation. The artist blessed with 
great talent expresses himself through that talent, whether it be painting 
or sculpture, literature or eloquence. Let him strive never so hard to be 
impersonal, the tinge of his mind will color it; the work is his work. Men 
of pure science discover abstract laws by experimenting with material ster- 
ilized as far as possible from any taint due to a personal equation; but this 
does not lessen our interest in them as human beings. Far from it. We 
are all the more curious to learn how men, subject to our passions, contra- 
dictions and disabilities, have sueceeded in exploring the passionless: vasti- 
tudes of astronomy and the incomputably minute worlds of atoms and 
electrons. 

We rejoice to find Darwin worthy of being the prophet of a new 
dispensation—Darwin, the strong, quiet, modest man, harassed hourly by 
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a depressing ailment, but patient under suffering, and preferring truth to 
the triumph of his own opinions or to any other reward. 

If self-conceit, or egotism, be rather too obtrusive in some autobiog- 
raphies, you will learn to bear it if you regard it as a secretion apparently 
as necessary to the growth of certain talents as is the secretion which pro- 
duces the pearl in the oyster. If a pearl results, the pearl compensates. 
And, after all, such conceit, like the make-believe of little children, is too 
patent to deceive us. It is the thought that they are trying to humbug us 
into supposing them greater than we know them to be that irritates us in 
the conceit of little men. But since conceited men have been great, even 
very great, although this blemish in them offends us, it ought not to blind 
us to their other positive accomplishments! And how much harmless 
amusement we owe to such unconscious humorists! When Victor Hugo 
grandly announces: “France is the head of civilization; Paris is the head 
of France; I am the brains of Paris,” are we seized with a desire to refute 
him? Hardly. We smile an inward smile, too deeply permeating and 
satisfactory for outward laughter. So Ruskin’s inordinate vanity in 
“Preterita” cannot detract from the iridescent beauties of that marvelous 
book; it seems rather to be the guarantee of truthfulness. 

Whatever may be your prepossessions, you cannot travel far in the field 
of biography without recognizing the value, even if you do not feel the 
fascination, of autobiographies, of which in English we have a particularly 
rich collection. I have spoken of Franklin’s, to which Gibbon’s may serve 
as a pendant. It discloses the eighteenth-century cosmopolite, placid, ra- 
tional, industrious, a consummate genius in one direction, but of tepid emo- 
tion; who immortalized in a single line his betrothal which he docilely broke 
at his father’s bidding: “I sighed as a lover,” he writes, “but I obeyed as a 
son.” 

Halfway between the man of pure intellect, like Franklin and Gib- 
bon, and the man of sentiment, comes John Stuart Mill,* in whom the pre- 
cocious development of a very remarkable mind did not succeed in crush- 
ing out the religious craving or the life of the feelings. Newman’s “Apo- 
logia,” largely occupied in the vain endeavor to transfuse the warm blood 
of the emotions into the hardened arteries of theological dogmas, stands 
at the other extreme in this class of confessions. Contrast with it John 
Woolman’s “Journal,” * the austerely sincere record of a soul that does not 
spend its time in casuistical interpretations of the quibbles propounded by 
medieval theologians, but dwells consciously in the immediate presence of 
the living God. 

Our only quarrel with Woolman is that, owing to his complete other- 
worldliness, he disdains to tell us facts about himself and about his time 
that we would gladly hear. ' 

In other fields there is equal abundance. Many soldiers have written 
memoirs; enough to cite General Grant’s, to parallel which we must go 

*H. C., xxv; and ~£, Lecture V, below. “5 al Onn tly leyee im 
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back to Cesar’s “Commentaries.’’ Authors, poets, men of affairs, the ob- 
scure and the conspicuous, have voluntarily opened a window for us. From 
Queen Victoria’s “Leaves from a Journal,” to Booker T. Washington’s 
“Up from Slavery,” what contrasts, what richness, what range! 

And in other lands also many of the pithiest examples of human faculty 
are to be sought in autobiographies. To Benvenuto Cellini’s life I have al- 
ready referred: Alfieri, Pellico, Massimo d’Azeglio, Mazzini, Garibaldi are 
other Italians whose self- revelations endure. The French, each of whom 
seems to be more conscious than men of other races that he is an actor in 
a drama, have produced a libraryful of autobiographies. At their head 
stands Rousseau’s “Confessions,” in style a masterpiece, in substance ab- 
sorbing, by one of the most despicable of men. 


THE RELATION OF BIOGRAPHY TO HISTORY 


In the larger classification of literature, biography comes midway be- 
tween history and fiction. One school of historians, indeed, unwilling to 
cramp their imaginations into so mean a space as a generation or a cen- 
tury, reckon by millenniums and lose sight of mere individuals. They are 
intent on discovering and formulating general laws of cosmic progress; on 
tracing the collective action of multitudes through long periods of, time ; 
on watching institutions evolve. In their eyes, even Napoleon is a “neg- 
ligible quantity.” 

I would not for a moment disparage the efforts of these investigators. 
Most of us have felt the fascination of moving to and fro over vast reaches 
of time, as imperially as the astronomer moves through space. Such flights 
are exhilarating. They involve us in no peril; we begin and end them in 
our armchair; they attach to us no responsibility. The power of general- 
izing, which even the humblest and most ignorant exercise daily, sheds upon 
us a peculiar satisfaction ; but we must not value the generalizations we arrive 
at by the pleasurableness of the process. Counting by the hundred 
thousand years, individual man dwindles beyond the recall of the most 
powerful microscope. So we may well disregard an zon or two in 
speculating on the rate of progress between oligocene and neolithic con- 
ditions. But after mankind have plodded out of geology into history 
there is nothing more certain than that the masses have been pioneered by 
individuals. You can prove it wherever two or more persons meet—one 
inevitably leads. 

As the race emerged from barbarism, the number and variety of in- 
dividuals increased. Men in the mass are plastic; or, to change the figure, 
they are like reservoirs of latent energy, awaiting the leader who shall 
apply their force to a special work. In many cases the great man is far 
from being the product of his time, but he has some interior and unbor- 
rowed faculty for influencing, controlling, we may even say hypnotizing, 
his generation. It is idle to suppose that a Napoleon can be explained on 
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the theory that he is the sum of a hundred, or ten thousand, of his average 
French contemporaries. He shared certain traits with them, just as he had 
organs and appetites common to all normal men; but it was precisely those 
uncommon attributes which were his and not theirs that made him 
Napoleon. 

We may safely cultivate biography, therefore, not merely as an adjunct 
of history, but as one of history’s mighty sources. In proportion as the 
materials concerning a given period or episode abound, it becomes easier 
to trace the significance of the great men who directed it—easier and most 
entrancing, for in this detective work we are shadowing Destiny itself. 
We see how some apparently trivial personal happening—Napoleon’s lassi- 
tude due to a cold at Borodino, Frederick the Second’s seasickness on start- 
ing on his crusade, McDowell’s cholera morbus at the first battle of Bull 
Run—was the hazard on which Fate hung the issue of history. We see, 
further, that men and women are not abstractions—that what we regard 
as laws in human, evolution are the result of the motives and deeds—mo- 
tives and deeds—of human beings; and that a flaw or twist in a single 
individual may break the current of development or deflect it into an unex- 
pected channel. 

The lives of state builders and of state preservers and pilots offer, ac- 
cordingly, a double attraction: they show us history at those moments when, 
ceasing to be abstract and impersonal, it turns upon us recognizable human 
features and works through the heart and brain of highly individualized 
genius. They show us also biography, when individual genius becomes so 
powerful that it diffuses itself through multitudes, yet is never more truly 
itself than in this diffusion. 


THE RELATION OF BIOGRAPHY TO FICTION 


On the other hand, biography touches fiction at many points. Novel- 
ists discovered long ago the allure which any period except the present— 
for the present has always been Time’s black sheep—exerts over the imag- 
ination. 

The three-legged stool was only that and nothing more to our Puri- 
tan ancestors; now it is a piece of old Plymouth or old Salem, glorified 
by that association, and by the possibility that Governor Bradford or Pris- 
cilla Mullens may have sat on it. There lies the spell which historical 
novelists have cast with stupendous effect; and, having the environ- 
ment, they introduce into it the historical personages who once belonged 
there. 

The novelist, by his trade, may take or-reject what he pleases; so that, 
if he finds the facts of history intractable, he may change or omit them. 
Or, since his deepest interest, like the biographer’s, is in persons and the 
unfolding of character, he may achieve a lifelike portrait. At best, however, 
historical personages, as they appear in fiction, can never escape from the 
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suspicion of being so far modified by the novelist that they are no longer 
real. , 

As to the larger question of the relative value of fiction and biography, 
we would not dogmatize. We would no more promote biography by abol- 
ishing fiction—if it were possible—than we would magnify sculpture by 
dwarfing painting. And yet, if talents equal to those of the foremost nov- 
elists had been or were devoted to writing biography, the popularity—at 
least among cultivated readers—of the two branches of literature might be 
reversed. As I have said, the utmost achievement for the novelist is to 
create an illusion so perfect that the characters in his books shall seem to 
be real. : 

In other words, so far as concerns reality, the novelist leaves off 
where the biographer begins. And if the novelist has an apparent advan- 
tage in dealing with unruly facts, he is under the immense disadvantage of 
being restricted in his choice of characters. So true is this that, if all other 
records except the novels of the past century were to be destroyed, posterity 
five hundred years hence would have slight means of knowing the men and 
women through whom human evolution has really operated in our age. 
In no art has the process of vulgarization gone so far as in fiction. The 
novelist to-day dares not paint goodness or greatness; his upper mit is 
mediocrity; his lower is depravity, and he tends more and more to exploit 
the lower. 

An art which, pretending to mirror life, instinctively shuts out a large 
province of life—an art which boasts that it alone can display human per- 
sonality in all its varieties and yet becomes dumb before the highest mani- 
festations of personality—has no right to rank among the truly universal 
arts—painting and sculpture, the Elizabethan drama and biography. 

All the myriad novelists writing in English since 1850 have not created 
one character comparable to Abraham Lincoln or to Cavour, nor have the 
romancers imagined any hero to match Garibaldi. Or, to take contemporary 
examples, what novelist would venture to depict, even if his imagination 
could have conceived, a Theodore Roosevelt or a J. P. Morgan? For my- 
self, if it were necessary, in a shipwreck, to choose between saving the 
Georgian novelists and Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,’ I would unhesitat- 
ingly take Boswell. 


THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY 


Before concluding, let me recur to biography as an art. You cannot 
read far in this field without being struck by the great differences in the 
ability of biographers. One makes a brilliant subject dull, or a juicy sub- 
ject dry; while a biographer of other quality holds you spellbound over the 
life story of some relatively unimportant person. Gradually you come to 
study the laws of the art; to determine how much depends upon the biog- 
rapher and how much on the biographee; above all, to define just what 
portion of a given subject’s life should be described. Remember that not 
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a hundredth part of any life can be recorded. The biographer must select. 
But what? The significant, the individual, the revealing. How shall those 
be settled? By the judgment of the biographer. Selection and perspective 
are the stun and moon of all art, and unless they shine for him, his por- 
trait will be out of drawing. When, for instance, the writer on ‘Havelock 
devotes almost as much space to his piety as to his military achievement, 
you recognize the faulty selection; or when another describes General 
Grant’s later misfortune as the dupe of a financial sharper as amply as his 
Vicksburg campaign, you have a fine example of bungled perspective. With 
practice, you will learn how to recover some of the true features of the 
victims of such distortions. 

Comparison, the mother of Criticism, will help you to ampler pleasures. 
I have already suggested comparing Woolman’s, Franklin’s and Mill’s auto- 
biographies; but the process can be carried forward in many directions. 


You can investigate what matters were regarded as essential for a biog- 


rapher to tell at any period. Plutarch, for instance, has left a gallery of 
portraits of ancient statesmen and soldiers.” Wherein would the method 
and results of a modern Plutarch differ from his? If Boswell, and not 
Xenophon, had written the familiar life of Socrates, what would he have 
added? What do you miss in quaint Izaak Walton’s lives of Wotton 
and Donne and Herbert?® Do we really know Napoleon better, for all 
the thousands of books about him, than we know Cesar? How far does 
sameness of treatment in Vasari’s “Lives” blur their individuality ? 

These and many other questions will stimulate you in any comparative 
reading of biography. They all refer to three deeper matters: differences 
in the skill of biographers; changes in the angle of curiosity from which 
the public regard celebrities; and, finally, the variation, slowly effectuated, 
in human Personality itself. 

The outlook for biography never was brighter. Its votaries will prac- 
tice it with a constantly increasing skill. The demand for veracity will 
not slacken. The public, grown more discerning, will read it with greater 
relish. 

The fact that the persons and events whom the biographer depicts 
were real will lend to them an additional attractiveness. — 

Given life, the first impulse of life, the incessant, triumphant impulse, 
is to manifest itself in individuals. From the beginning there has never 
been a moment, or the fraction of a second, when the universe, or the tiniest 
part of it, became abstract. In the world of matter, not less than in 
the organic world of animals and plants, always and everywhere and 
forever—individuals! from atom to Sirius, nothing but individuals! 
Eyen in the protean transmutation of one thing into another, of life 
into death and death into life, individuality keeps pace with each changing 


stage. 
Since the process of individualization is from lower to higher, from 
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simple to complex, the acknowledged great men in history, or the persons 
who stand out from any mass, are endowed with unusual qualities, or with 
common qualities in an uncommon degree—an endowment which gives 
them more points of contact, more power, more interest, more charm. 
These are the men and women whom biography perpetuates. The master 
creations of fiction spring from the human brain; the subjects of biography 
are the very creations of God himself: the realities of God must forever 
transcend the fictions of man. 


Il. PLUTARCH 
By Proressor W. S. FerGuson 


LUTARCH was a kindly man, well educated in philosophy and 
rhetoric. He lived between 46 and 125 A. D. in little, out-of-the-way 
Beeotian Cheronea. He spent his days lecturing and in friendly 
correspondence and conversation with many cultivated contempo- 

raries among both Greeks and Romans. He was fortunate in his age. 
“If a man were called to fix the period in the history of the world during 
which the condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, 
he would,” says Gibbon, “‘without hesitation, name that” in which Plu- 
tarch wrote. It was the twilight time of antiquity; and in the works of 
Plutarch* are clearly mirrored the charm and languor, the incentive to 
stroll and loiter, and the dimming of vision, characteristic of the hour 
before “the sun sank and all the ways were darkened.” 


PLUTARCH’S SUPERSTITION 


His versatility is remarkable, and he has ever at hand an apt illustration 
for every situation; but his fertility tempts him to digress, and his learn- 
ing is not matched by critical power. An admirable example of his mode 
of thought as well as an epitome of his natural philosophy appears in the 
following passage from his “Life of Pericles”: “There is a story, that once 
Pericles had brought to him from a country farm of his, a ram’s head with 
one horn, and that Lampon, the diviner, upon seeing the horn grow strong 
and solid out of the midst of the forehead, gave it as his judgment, that, 
there being at that time two potent factions, parties, or interests in the city, 
the one of Thucydides and the other of Pericles, the government would come 
about to that one of them in whose ground or estate this token or indication 
of fate had shown itself. But that Anaxagoras, cleaving the skull in sun- 
der, showed to the bystanders that the brain had not filled up its natural 
place, but being oblong, like an egg, had collected from all parts of the 
vessel which contained it, in a point to that place from whence the root of 
the horn took its rise. And that, for that time, Anaxagoras was much ad- 
mired for his explanation by those that were present; and Lampon no less 
a little while after, when Thucydides was overpowered, and the whole 
affairs of the state and government came into the hands of Pericles. 
And yet, in my opinion, it is no absurdity to say that they were both 
in the right, both natural philosopher and diviner, one justly detecting the 


1For a volume of selected “Lives,” see Harvard Classics, xii. 
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cause of this event, by which it was produced, the other the end for which 
it was designed. For it was the business of the one to find out and give 
an account of what it was made, and in what manner and by what means 
it grew as it did; and of the other to foretell to what end and purpose it 
was so made, and what it might mean or portend. Those who say that to 
find out the cause of a prodigy is in effect to destroy its supposed significa- 
tion as such, do not take notice that, at the same time, together with divi-e 
prodigies, they also do away with signs and signals of human art and con- 
cert, as, for instance, the clashings of quoits, fire-beacons, and the shadows 
on stun-dials, every one of which things has its cause, and by that cause 
and contrivance is a sign of something else. But these are subjects, per- 
haps, that would better befit another place.” 


HIS CURIOSITY AND HIS PATRIOTISM 


Plutarch was a widely read man. The world in which he lived was 
rather the world which his mind portrayed than that upon which his eyes 
looked. In other words, he lived in his past much more fully than in his 
present. For everything that had happened he had a gentle but persistent 
curiosity. Customs hallowed by time evoked in him the utmost tenderness; 
but his nature was without a vestige of fanaticism. To the hot, strenuous 
youth of his age, to zealots for preserving the old, and to harsh innovators 
alike he seemed probably a trifler and perhaps a bore. They must have 
turned with impatience from his universal charity; for he was a widely 
loyal man, loyal to his petty civic duties, his family obligations, his friends, 
his reputation, his race. 

By his interest in, and profession of, practical morality Plutarch was 
called to be.a biographer, but it is to his loyalty to his people that we owe 
his “Parallel Lives.” In their composition he was guided by the desire to 
show the arrogant Romans and the later Greeks in whose midst he lived, 
that a great Hellenic man of affairs could be put in worthy comparison 
with every outstanding Roman general and statesman. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHIC BIOGRAPHY IN ANTIQUITY 


Biography in antiquity was a branch of science and also a branch.of 
philosophy. Scientific biography was interested in facts as such, in the 
collocation of miscellaneous information about persons. It laid claim to 
objectivity of details, but left free room for individuality to display itself 
in their selection. The principle of choice might be pruriency, political, 
class, or philosophic animosity, or mere love of scandal. Such biography 
might be with or without style, with or without painstaking: it was com- 
monly without critical method. The precipitate of much lost scientific biog- 
raphy lies before us in the “Lives of the Twelve Cesars” by Plutarch’s con- 
temporary, Suetonius. 
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In Plutarch’s “Parallel Lives,” we have, on the other hand, the precipi- 
tate of much lost philosophic biography. He stands for us at the end of 
a long development, in the course of which many contemporary, or approxi- 
mately contemporary, biographies were produced, each to be superseded 
perhaps by its successor, as they all were fimally superseded and destroyed 
by those of Plutarch. The plundering of the countless books and pam- 
phiets, plays, and memoirs, cited in the ‘Parallel Lives,” the culling of the 
multitude of anecdotes and bon mots with which they are set and enlivened, 
were by no means the personal work of Plutarch. Many, if not most, of 
them he found gathered for him by his nameless predecessors. He was 
under no professional sense of duty to look up and verify his references, 
and he regularly omitted to do it. Mistakes abound in Plutarch’s “Lives.” 
But even the historian finds them pardonable when he has the assurance 
that the materials in conjunction with which they appear were taken by 
men of greater patience and leisure than Plutarch from works, many of 
them lost, reaching back over the centuries to the earliest Greek literature. 


PLUTARCH’S OWN CONTRIBUTION TO HIS “LIVES” 


The “Lives” of Plutarch are thus in a sense the product of many ages 
and of many minds. But, like medieval cathedrals, they have unity of 
design and style. This is not wholly the result of their origin in a com- 
munity of philosophic biographers. It is in large part the result of Plu- 
tarch’s own architectonic powers. He was far from being a colorless and 
characterless compiler. His “Lives” seldom seem “lumpy.” They reveal, 
throughout, the quaint personality of the author. His philosophic stand- 
point is betrayed in almost every line of criticism they contain. His mas- 
tery of literary technique is never wanting. The quiet humor, unobtrusive 
and delicate, is unmistakably his. Piquancy is a Greek trait, and Plutarch 
was a Greek. He is never indecent, as his contemporaries understood that 
term, but he never forgot the natural human interest in the intimate rela- 
tions of men and women. His dramatic sense needs no more than men-— 
tion: Shakespeare’s debt to Plutarch in his “Julius Cesar,” “‘Coriolanus,” 
and “Antony and Cleopatra” speaks volumes on this point. 

Yet, when everything has been said in praise of his fine qualities, it is 
still true that his mind, like that of the philosophic biographers who pre- 
ceded him, was an unfortunate medium for the great men of affairs of 
antiquity to have to pass through on their way tous. They were all sicklied 
over by the pale cast of ethical interpretation. Men of flesh and blood, 
actuated by all the reasons and passions of which human beings of diverse 
but distinguished endowments were capable, tend to appear as puppets ex- 
emplifying laudable virtues and deterrent vices. Men whose natures are 
truly revealed only in the work which they accomplished are isolated from 
their societies, and characterized by what they did or said at insignificant 
moments. Trivialities serve Plutarch’s purpose of ethical portraiture as 
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well as or better than the historic triumphs and failures of his heroes. 
Trite ethical considerations are made decisive for the formation of policies 
and the reaching of decisions instead of the realities of each historical sit- 
uation. Hence one of the chief duties of modern historians and modern 
historical biographers has been to murder “Plutarch’s men,” and put in 
their stead the real statesmen and generals of ancient times. The latter 
part of their task, however, they could not even attempt without the mate- 
rials Plutarch furnishes to them. As for the difficulty of the former, it is 
well disclosed by the story Mahaffy tells of the illiterate Irish peasant who 
said of a certain fortunate neighbor that “he had as many lives as Plu- 
tarch.”’ 


Ill. BENVENUTO CELLINI 
By PrRoFEsSOR CHANDLER RATHFON Post 


HE Italian Renaissance’ produced many works, such as the polem- 
ics of the humanists upon subjects that have long since lost their 
significance, which are interesting rather as illustrations of cul- 
tural conditions than for their intrinsic value. Compositions like 

the pastoral romance of Sannazzaro, or the dramas based upon Senecan or 
upon Plautine and Terentian models, acquire importance as revivals of 
ancient literary types and as the seeds from which later great masterpieces 
were to be evolved. Much smaller is the number of works in which, as in 
the sonnets of Michelangelo, the absolute value preponderates over the 
historical. Still fewer, such as the writings of Machiavelli,” have the dis- 
tinction of possessing an equal interest archzologically and in themselves, 
and to this class the “Autobiography” of Benvenuto Cellini? belongs. No 
other production of the period embodies more vividly the tendencies of the 
Renaissance or enjoys a more universal and enduring appeal. We can best 
appreciate it by considering it under these two aspects. 


CELLINE AS A TYPE OF RENAISSANCE INDIVIDUALISM 


Its great importance as a document for the study of contemporary 
Italian life is obvious to the reader, but its temper also is strikingly related 
to certain spiritual movements of the day. Of the two determinative char- 
acteristics of the Renaissance, humanism, or the devotion to antiquity, and 
individualism, or the devotion to self-development, Benvenuto emphasizes 
the latter. The very natural transitton from a study of self to the study 
of other personalities gave rise to the genre known as biography, eminent 
instances of which are Vespasiano da Bisticci’s “Lives of Illustrious Men,” 
and Giorgio Vasari’s more renowned “Lives of the Most Excellent Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects.” Autobiography, however, is an even moré¢ 
pronounced manifestation of individualism, and as the composer of the first 
great and definite example of this literary form in modern times, Benvenuto 
stands forth as a brilliant exponent of his age. It is possible, doubtless, 
for an author to exhibit in an autobiography little of his own individuality, 
confining himself largely, like Trollope, to a narrative of events and a dis- 
cussion of his books; but such was not the spirit of the sixteenth century, 

+See Professor Potter’s lecture on the Renaissance in the course on History. 
* Harvard Classics, xxxvi, 7ff; and xxvii, 381ff. 


° Hf. C., xxxi. The dates of his life are 1500-1571; the “Autobiography” was first pub- 
lished in 1568. 
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and Benvenuto even exceeds his time. He strips to the very soul. Un- 
blushingly he lays bare alike his virtues and his vices, his public and his 
most private actions, his loves and hatreds. He seems unconscious of 
modesty’s existence, and takes a palpable delight, which, by the magic of his 
style, he causes the reader to share, in analyzing his own passions and in 
recounting his own deeds and misdeeds; typical and widely varying exam- 
ples are the affair with the Sicilian girl, Angelica,* the terrible revenge 
for his brother’s assassination,’ the celestial visions experienced in his long 
and gruesome incarceration.® 


THE CORRECTNESS OF HIS ESTIMATE OF HIMSELF 


Hand in hand with this attitude struts an exalted opinion of his own 
charms, prowess, and artistic superiority. In his conceit (for it is only a 
heroic form of this defect), he embodies not only individualism but also 
the concurrent phenomenon of humanism, which resurrected from ancient 
Rome such self-appreciation as appears so disagreeably in Cicero. With 
his high estimate of his own art modern criticism does not unqualifiedly 
agree. Of his labor as goldsmith so little that is certainly authentic remains 
that judgment is difficult; the chief extant example, the saltcellar of Francis 
I,’ now in the Imperial Treasury at Vienna, is unpleasant in composition and 
too ornate. In his few plastic works on a large scale, one of which, the 
bronze bust of Bindo Altoviti, America is fortunate enough to possess in 
the wonderful collection of Mrs. John L. Gardner, Boston, he is perhaps 
less affected than most of his rivals by the degeneration into which Italian 
sculpture lapsed in the second and third quarters of the Cinquecento; but 
in comparison to the productions of the earlier Renaissance, or of his con- 
temporary Michelangelo, his profound affection and admiration for whom 
form one of his noblest traits, he betrays too close a dependence upon the 
antique, a tendency to excessive nicety and elaboration, derived from his 
training as a jeweler but unsuited to the broader manner of monumental 
statuary, a leaning toward ostentatious and luxuriant decoration, and a 
fatal predilection for sacrificing «esthetic considerations to the display of 
virtuosity in composition and in processes. All these characteristics are 
exemplified in what remains from his work, and may also be read between 
the lines of the “Autobiography.” The inclination to a display of skill is 
especially evident in the absorbing and famous description of the casting 
of the Perseus.* Over his whole art, as indeed over most of the art of the 
later sixteenth century, there broods a certain deadness and a sense of the 
perfunctory, which are strangely contrasted with the spontaneity that runs 
from his pen. The somewhat unjustifiable braggadocio about this phase 
of his activity arouses suspicions as to the veracity of the tales about his 


MEMOS, XK, (132-TAAs Ss (GG. xxx) 162-110, * A. 'C., XXxi, 2455 252: 
"See illustration facing p. 320, H. C., xxxi. 
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courage and other achievements. Some of the details, such as the worm 
that he vomted forth after his long sickness;° or the sight of! the demons 
in the: Colosseum,” seem hardly credible, but it must be remembered that 
we are dealing with a man of a high-strung, nervous temperament, whose 
imagination easily materializes the visions of his mind. Other episodes, 
like the various brawls and homicides in which he engaged, or the escape 
from the Castel Sant’ Angelo, are improbable from our standpoint, but not 
in an epoch of extravagances like the Renaissance or for one of those super- 
men of Cellini’s caliber, in which the period was so rich. Much of the 
“Autobiography” receives confirmation from contemporary documents, and 
its main fabric is certainly trustworthy, though highly colored, doubtless 
to increase its artistic worth and to set off to advantage the central figure 
of the writer. 

T have spoken of Benvenuto as a superman, and herein, too, he is a re- 
sult of the astounding development of the individual witnessed by the Ren- 
aissance. In his- versatility he is second only to such giants of universal 
talent as Leon Battista Alberti, Leonardo da Vinci, and Michelangelo. 
He excels equally as musician, goldsmith, and sculptor; he is an adept: with 
the sword and with the musket; his skill as a diplomatist is paralleled only. 
by his merriness as a jester; a languishing’ lover one day, he is a fierce 
murderer the next; a part of his imprisonment he spends in devising a 
miraculous escape, and the rest in mystic religious trances; he can write 
you passable occasional sonnets and respectable treatises on art; and finally 
be bequeaths to the world what is probably the most remarkable autobio- 
graphy in existence. 

CELLINI’S MORALITY 


Much of his activity is far from Christian. Benvenuto vies with Pietro 
Aretino for notoriety as an exponent of that Paganism which was a con- 
sequence, on one hand, of the indiscriminate acceptance of all that was 
ancient, even the license of decadent Rome, and, on the other, of the inevi- 
table degeneration of self-development into self-gratification. The loose 
morals of the Renaissance have been much exaggerated by such writers as 
John Addington Symonds, who base their assertions too confidently upon 
the prejudiced Protestant accounts of the north and upon the short stories 
or novelle of the period, which magnify current abuses for humorous pur- 
poses. The ethical condition of Italy had still remained fairly sound in the 
fifteenth century, and it was not until now in the sixteenth that a debased 
humanism and individualism were developed to the bitter end with an effect 
that was baneful, but not so entirely fatal as is very commonly supposed. 
Almost every page of the “Autobiography,” however, betrays the absence 
of any adequate moral standard. Cellini fathers an illegitimate child or 
cuts down an enemy as lightly as he sallies forth on a hunting expedition. 
There is little or no realization of sin; religion he has, but a religion 
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which, however fervent, is divorced from morality and consists chiefly in 
an emotional mysticism and an observance of lovely and impressive cere- 
monies. He has shaken off the Christian curb upon the passions, and 
emulating the Paganism, not of the great days of antiquity, but of the 
Greek and Roman decline, he gives free rein to self. 


VALUE OF THE “AUTOBIOGRAPHY” 


The historical importance of the work, then, lies, not only in its paint- 
ing of contemporary life, but also in its lively presentation of the in- 
dividualism, the versatility, and the Paganism of the late Renaissance; 
its intrinsic value is proved by an almost unique and widespread popu- 
larity from among so much Italian literature of the sixteenth century 
that is forgotten or known only to specialists. Benvenuto has succeeded 
in transfusing it with the magnetism of his own personality. So intimate 
is the manner which he adopts that we seem to be, not readers, but a com- 
pany of boon companions listening to good tales, half the attraction of 
which is afforded by the very force and charm of the speaker’s genial char- 
acter. The matter is often such as should be bruited only in this society; 
the style is distinctly that of an easy conversationalist, full of picturesque 
Tuscan idioms, colloquial to the last degree, frequently lapsing into the 
loose grammar that is permitted to the raconteur. Behind this apparent 
facility, however, is concealed the art of a supreme master of narrative, 
who knows how to choose the piquant episodes and details and to exclude 
the irrelevant ; who dexterously avoids monotony by contrasts of high lights 
and shadows; who is all the greater because he nowhere reveals the methods 
of his craft, but appears always the clever and spontaneous entertainer. 


IV. FRANKLIN AND WOOLMAN 


By Proressor CHESTER Noyvres GrEENOUGH 


[ ALL the literature of fact—as distinguished from the literature of 





fiction—hardly any kind of book surpasses a good biography in its 

power to interest and instruct. It combines the suspense of the novel 

with the actuality of history. It fills in the detail without which history 
would be too impersonal, and it shows us how people, not at all points un- 
like ourselves, have ordered their lives—what their guiding principles have 
been, and how principles have sometimes been modified to meet circum- 
stances. Especially in the case of autobiography is all this true, for here 
we have the pleasure of feeling that the record is both authentic and in- 
timate. The best of biographers, however learned, vivid, or philosophical, 
leaves between us and the past an interval which only a good autobiography 
can span. Such an autobiography may possess great historical value if its 
author was intimately connected with significant events and had some 
capacity to perceive their causes and their effects. But if the writer hap- 
pens to be earnest about his career, free from self-consciousness, and blest 
with a good prose style, we have sufficient reasons for valuing the record 
of his life even though the historical importance of it may be quite second- 
ary. Such is the basis of our permanent regard for autobiographies like 
those of Benjamin Franklin’ (1706-1790) and John Woolman?® (1720- 
17/72. 


THE BREAKING DOWN OF PURITANISM 


Neither Franklin nor Woolman would have been at home among the 
makers of the literature which is most significant of America before their 
time. The latter as a Quaker, the former as a person whose general atti- 
tude may be indicated by his casually uttered remark® that he was usually 
too busy to go to church, would have been either punished or cast out (if 
not both) by most New England communities, who acquiesced in the ban- 
ishment of some and the whipping or execution of others, in order that by 
uniform obedience to the theocratic ideal the purpose of the founders might 
be fulfilled. 

But in the eighteenth century there began to be a change. The growing 
interest in science, the influence of such writers as John Locke, the rise 
of other learned professions than the ministry, the advance of the mer- 
chant class, the increasing concern about political relations with the mother 
country, the founding of other churches than the Congregational ones 

* Harvard Classics, i, 5ff. WEA Cain EG. BAEC 3, 17. 
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which hitherto had virtually constituted an Establishment—all of these in- 
fluences make American life and letters in the eighteenth century radically 
different from the century of colonization. Strikingly unlike each other 
as Franklin and Woolman are in most respects, they agree in representing 
aspects of the American mind that could hardly flourish in American liter- 
ature until in the eighteenth century that literature began to move out of 
New England and its intolerant church. 


FRANKLIN’S METHODS IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 


The career of Franklin well illustrates these changes. He finds him- 
self cramped in Boston and moves to Philadelphia. He pays the most care- 
ful attention to the matter of writing well,* because he sees that it pays to 
consult the convenience of the reader. In his writing he employs the secu- 
lar arts of humor and irony and takes particular care to “forbear all direct 
contradiction to the sentiments of others, and all positive assertions of [his] 
own.” ° He seeks the convenience of mankind also by various mechanical 
improvements and by the better organization of certain departments of the 
public service. His experiments in pure science mark him as patient, ob- 
servant, and logical to an unusual degree. But most of his attention—in 
business, science, and public service—is given to matters of immediate 
utility. 

FRANKLIN IN POLITICS 


In politics he was eminently successful, though probably not entirely 
uncorrupt. He managed delicate affairs of state with conspicuous coolness 
and skill. He was particularly useful to the colonies in explaining abroad 
the actual condition and views of the average American. His solid merits 
and unusual tact made him a great favorite in France, where, as commis- 
sioner for the colonies, he attained a personal popularity which was of the 
greatest advantage to his country. In spite of some loss of reputation from 
the suspicion that he had not always used his privileges unselfishly, Frank- 
lin returned to America to spend his last years in a position of honor not 
much below that of Washington himself. 


FRANKLIN’S MORALS AND RELIGION 


Such eminence was not achieved without the most careful manage- 
ment. Indeed, the fact that most strongly impresses a reader of Franklin’s 
Autobiography” is the astonishing degree to which he regulated his acts 
and developed his character by a system of what, in the language of our day, 
might almost be termed “scientific management.” For example, he drew 
up,” as many others have done, a list of virtues and of precepts for attain- 
ing them. Then, apparently untroubled by any suspicion that what he was 
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doing was at all funny, he kept a tabular record which showed, week by 
week, how good a score he was making in the important game of living 
a moral life. His entire attitude toward life was of this prudential sort. 
Sins which would have prostrated a Puritan in the fear of eternal torment 
are to Franklin a matter of regret because of their expense and their in- 
jurious effect upon his health. Virtue he seems to have regarded chiefly 
as a means to the favor of man. The favor of God, which the Puritan 
implored in fasts and vigils, Franklin tranquilly expected as the outcome 
of a life regulated by prudence and virtue. “Having experienced the good- 
ness of that Being in conducting me prosperously through a long life,” 
he wrote to President Stiles of Yale, “I have no doubt of its continuance 
in the next, though without the smallest conceit of meriting such goodness.” 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S RELIGION 


Strikingly different in almost every respect are the life and aims of 
John Woolman. “There was a care on my mind,” he writes, “so to pass 
my time that nothing might hinder me from the most steady attention to 
the voice of the true Shepherd.” * This is the guiding principle of a life 
so inconspicuous in its outward circumstances and immediate rewards that 
we cannot possibly apply to it that somewhat worldly and dubious word 
“career,” yet so steadily and unconsciously holy as to deserve our most 
affectionate regard. 

Even as a young man Woolman began to be troubled by his own sins 
and by the dissolute life of many around him. Sometimes he felt moved 
to speak to others of their manner of life; oftener he concerned himself 
only with his own shortcomings and found that although “nature was 
feeble,” yet “every trial was a fresh incitement to give himself up 
wholly to the service of God.” * From the humility of Woolmian’s utter- 
ances one can hardly doubt that his own sins were less grave than he felt 
them to be, or that his warnings to others had no touch of the pharisaical 
about them, but came from a heart that unaffectedly desired the good of 
all men. 


WOOLMAN AND SLAVERY 


Having learned the trade of a tailor, and having perceived that large 
possessions are an unnecessary temptation and trouble, Woolman began 
to journey about and to “pursue worldly business no further than as truth 
opened [his] way.” ° He presently began to be much concerned about the 
evils of slavery, at that time practiced by Quakers as by others, and quietly 
set his face against an institution which he believed was destined to be 
“srievous to posterity.” *° To act upon his convictions in this matter was 
not always easy or profitable, as we see from the account" of his refusal 
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to write the will of a certain Quaker slaveholder. Woolman felt regret 
at the loss of the employment and at the necessity of giving offence. But 
far more deeply he felt “that acting contrary to present outward interest, 
from a motive of Divine love and in regard to truth and righteousness, 
and thereby incurring the resentment of people, opens the way to a treasure 
better than silver, and to a friendship exceeding the friendship of men.” ” 

The temper shown in this incident is typical of the entire journal, and 
it inclines one to believe that such beautiful serenity and modesty as Wool- 
man’s are perhaps more rare, as they are certainly more lovely, than mere 
avoidance of sin. Woolman’s care was not to be seen of men, but to be 
prompted by “the pure spirit which inwardly moves upon the heart” ** A 
man taught, as he was, “to wait in silence, sometimes many weeks to- 
gether,” ** until he hears God’s voice, is not likely to offend by an appear- 
ance of self-seeking or self-praise. 


Yet it would be a mistake to leave these two interesting and instructive 
autobiographies with the feeling that one is the record of a pure and ex- 
alted spirit, the other a story of 1 mere self-seeking. Woolman, though both 
in deed and in temper, far above this world, wrought no small part of 
a great practical reform. If Franklin’s life seems earthy in comparison, 
it should be remembered that, whatever his motives, he did manage to 
confer upon his country such benefits in science, in literature, diplomac , 
practical arts, and public welfare as should entitle him to a respect which 
we may well deny to many of his rules for practicing the art of life. We 
could spare the practical advantages of having had among us a man like 
Franklin only if it were necessary to do so in order that the inner light 
which guided John Woolman might not be extinguished. 
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We JOHN STUART MILL 
By Proressor O. M. W. SpraGcue 


HE first three chapters of the “Autobiography of John Stuart 

Mill,” * by far the most interesting part of the work, are concerned 

with the methods and results of his extraordinary education. 

Under the direct supervision of his father he began serious study 

with Greek at the tender age of three; at twelve he had covered the equiva- 
lent of the classical and mathematical requirements for graduation at the 
English tniversities, while in history and philosophy he had gone far be- 
yond the requirements of those institutions of learning. Thereafter he con- 
tinued his studies with unflagging industry, though along more special lines 


‘and in large measure independently, very much after the manner of scholarly 


graduates of the universities ten years his senior. Before he was twenty 
he had edited a ponderous legal treatise in a fashion which would have 
been highly creditable to any scholar in the full maturity of his powers. 
He was then, at twenty, clearly five, and perhaps ten, years in advance of 
that stage of intellectual acquirement which he would presumably have 
reached if he had received the education then, or, indeed, now, customary. 


THE SUPPOSED ADVANTAGES OF PRECOCITY © 


By Mill himself this industrious childhood and youth was looked upon 
as an unmixed blessing. In the opening paragraph of the “‘Autobiography” 
he expresses the opinion that his experience shows that usually the early 
years of life are little better than wasted. But though no one can doubt 
that the rigorous mental discipline to which the younger Mill was subjected 
by his father was highly effective, educational methods fortunately have 
not been influenced by it in the slightest degree. Contrasted with accepted 
methods, his education was superior in only one respect—it did save time. 
It enabled Mill to begin work as a mature writer at an unusually early age. 
But even so it does not follow that he was consequently able to do more or 
better work during his life than he would have otherwise accomplished. 
The addition of five or ten years at the outset of a life of normal length, 
and the work accomplished during those particular years, are not neces- 
sarily a net addition to its total achievement. Before drawing this con- 
clusion we should need to be sure that physical strength and mental alert- 
ness were not prematurely lessened in consequence of the early training. 
After all, for continuous constructive intellectual work, the keeping of the 
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mind open to new impressions and ideas is the one thing fundamentally 
important; and, while Mill was far superior to many of the world’s great 
thinkers in this respect, this trait does not seem to have been due to the 
character of his education. 


THE DEFECTS OF MILL’S EDUCATION 


That he was deprived of the ordinary activities and pleasures of child- 
hood and youth does not seem to have been an occasion of regret to Mill. 
As a philosopher and psychologist he might have been expected to recog- 
nize that his exclusive absorption in study during his early years must have 
narrowed the range of his knowledge of life and his capacity to act with 
and to lead other men. Mid§ll’s attitude toward life was always, and espe- 
cially in the earlier years of his career, excessively intellectual. He ex- 
aggerated the force of reasoned conclusions as a factor in individual con- 
duct and as a means of bringing about social improvement. One cannot 
but feel that the few years saved by Mill in the acquiring of knowledge 
from books involved some sacrifice of knowledge and understanding of 
the ordinary impulses and motives of men and women. 

Still another defect in an education such as Mill received remains for 
consideration, though happily he escaped its threatened consequences. His 
father was one of the foremost of the utilitarian philosophers. He applied 
the principles of that school to the various problems of individual and of 
social improvement earnestly and with no lack of dogmatism. He im- 
pressed his views upon the mind of his son when he was far too young 
to subject them to critical analysis and to form an independent judgment 
regarding them through comparison with the opinions of other thinkers 
and from experience of life itself. Mill’s early writings are, therefore, 
and quite naturally, little more than the expression of the views of his 
father with such acute modifications as might be expected from one gifted 
with his powerful intellect. 


THE STARVING OF EMOTION 


In the course of time the utilitarian philosophy, in the form in which 
it had come to him from his father, ceased to satisfy the distinctly more 
emotional nature of the son. He became so completely disillusioned with 
the dry content of this philosophy that he became depressed, lost all joy in 
work and therewith the capacity for constructive intellectual effort.2 Per- 
haps the most valuable part of the “Autobiography” is the account of this 
distressed and anxious period, and of the various influences which widened 
his horizon and humanized his views of life and its significance. Being 
a man of books, it was largely through a change in the character of his 
reading that he found solace. The poems of Wordsworth were the most 
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potent single influence. It is altogether likely that a person born with less 
varied natural endowments would have remained content with and fixed 
in the cast of thought resulting from premature acquaintance with a single 
school of philosophy. 


MILL’S CONTRIBUTION TO UTILITARIANISM AND LIBERALISM 


This experience is reflected in the contribution made by Mill to utili- 
tarian ethical theories. While adhering to the position that happiness is 
sumply the sum total of pleasures, he made a distinction between higher 
and lower qualities of pleasure, regarding the higher as indefinitely more 
desirable than the lower. The criteria for making an exact classification of 
pleasures were, however, not fully and adequately worked out by Mill. 
Various branches of knowledge, im particular psychology and sociology, 
had not been developed sufficiently far for the purpose. On this, as on 
many other subjects, the work of Mill has been superseded, owing to fun- 
damental differences in methods of approach even more than to the accu- 
mulation of additional data. Among influences of special far-reaching 
importance may be mentioned the evolutionary hypothesis, and what may 
he called, in contradistinction to the intellectual analytical psychology of 
Mill’s time, the scientific psychology of the present. 

The most influential of all Mill’s writings has been “The Principles of 
Political Economy,” published in 1848. In writing this treatise, Mill had 
two purposes in view. In the first place, he wished to bring together the 
many improvements which had been made in the principles of the subject 
since the appearance of “The Wealth of Nations’’* in 1776 and, following 
the example of Adam Smith, to illustrate their practical applications. Here 
he was conspicuously successful. Many writers in recent years have set 
themselves the same task with no such measure of accomplishment. In the 
second place, he wished to relate economic principles and phenomena to 
his own social ideals and social philosophy. The character of these social 
ideals and the nature of his social philosophy are abundantly set forth in 
the “Autobiography,”’* where particular attention is given to the influence 
upon his mind of his wife and of Auguste Comte, the father of the science 
of sociology. It can hardly be said that Mill was fully successful in this 
effort. The purely economic part of the treatise and the social philosophy 
are not fused together and at times are positively contradictory. Never- 
theless, the treatise gained in human interest from the effort thus made, 
and at all events the way was indicated toward a broader treatment of 
social and economic questions than had been customary among economists 
since the time of Adam Smith. . 

The personality revealed in the “Autobiography” is one that cannot fail 
to command respect and admiration. An ardent desire for social as well 
® Hf. C., x, and see lecture on Adam Smith in the course on Political Science. 
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as individual progress is conspicuous both in the analysis of the growth of 
his own mind and in what is said about his own writings. Detailed con- 
sideration of the various reforms which he advocated in his writings is 
impossible within the narrow limits of a single lecture. In a general way 
it may be noted that Mill expected greater results from the removal of 
obstructions to freedom of thought and action’ and from education than 
in fact have been realized. It is now more clearly evident that the re- 
moval of restrictions 1s often no more than an indispensable preliminary 
to positive means of improvement and that opportunities thus provided are 
by no means certain to be made use of. After making every qualification, 
however, the liberal movement of the nineteenth century surely made pos- 
sible a long step forward in human progress. In this movement the writ- 
ings of John Stuart Mill were a potent factor. 


®See also the lecture on “The Idea of Liberty” in the series on Political Science. 
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